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WHEN FOUND— 


iB completing the present volume of The Dickensian, we take the 
opportunity of extending our thanks to all those who have, by 
contributions to its pages and in other ways, assisted us in our 
task. We have long ago outlived the prophecy that our existence 
would be short lived, and here we are about to enter the eighth 
year of our existence. We can only say what we have said before, 
that so long as there is a demand for our little magazine, so long 
can we provide it. Indeed, we could fill double the number of 
pages each month. But our space being limited we crave the in- 
dulgence of those of our friends whose articies still lie in our 
drawer awaiting publication. 

* = * * 

It is an open secret that Mr. Bransby Williams has for a long 
time had an ambition to impersonate the character of Barnaby 
Rudge in a play. He will be able to satisfy that ambition in the 
new play, with Barnaby as the central figure, which the Fellow- 
ship’s company of players are presenting during the week com- 
mencing December 11th at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, when 
he enacts the title-rdle. 

* * * * * 

As we have already stated, this new play has been specially 
written by Walter Frederick Eveiyn. The caste comprises about 
twenty speaking parts, and a like number of supernumeraries, and 
is perhaps the biggest effort the company have undertaken. 
Among the principal performers supporting Mr. Williams will be 
Mrs. Alfred B. Cross as Mrs. Rudge, Mr. F. T. Harry as the elder 
Rudge, Mr. Lewis Winn as Sir John Chester, Mr. Walter Dexter 
as Maypole Hugh, Mr. Frank Staff as Sim Tanpertit, Mri 
Adamson as Mr. Haredale, Mr. Pierce as Dennis, Mr. Lawson as 
Mr. Varden, Mr. Guy Inglis as Joe Willet, Mr. A. J. Chinnery as 
Solomon Daisy, Mr. E. Smith as Parkes, Mr. John Pattison as Cobb, 
and Mr. H. Mason as John Willet. Miss Philp will play Mrs. 
Varden, Miss paprey yea and Miss Cullan Miss Haredale. 

* * * 

The play is being ae by Mr. F. T. Harry. The performance 
commences at 7.45 each evening, and at ihe Saturday matinée at 
2.30. Seats can now be booked at the Theatre and Libraries at 
prices varying from 6d. to 5s. As is usual, the proceeds will be 
devoted to different charities, one of which will be a treat to one 
thousand poor children of the neighbourhood in the nature of a 
{ca or dinner on Dickens’s birthday anniversary on February 7th, 
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and will be organised by ‘‘ The Robin Society,’’ under the auspices 
of the Fellowship. i 


* * *% * *% 


‘The successful Pickwick play in Paris has been followed by 
a David Copperfield one. As in the case of the former, the 
adapters of the latter have proved themselves to be no respecters 
of the text or incidents in the book of Dickens. It seems, how- 
ever, that Parisians are perfectly satisfied with what they get in 
this respect, so why complain? On another page we are able, 
through the courtesy again of the Hvening Standard, to print Mr. 
John N. Raphael’s criticism of the performance, which he neatly 
and justly heads ‘‘ David Copperfield Twist-ed.’’ Paris, however, 
is not to have all the glory of reviving Dickens on the Continent, 
for we hear that the Parc Theatre in Brussels is tc produce 7'he 
Cricket on the Hearth, adapted by M. Francmesnil. Leo Claretie 
will deliver a preliminary conférence at each performance. 

* * * * * 


It has been stated in the press that. the site upon which Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. have erected their new premises in Chandos 
Street, Covent Garden, is that upon which steed the shop in 
whose window Dickens did his work when employed in the Blacking 
Warehouse. This is not the case. The actual building was on the 
opposite side of the street, and on its site is built a wing of the 
Civil Service Stores. A picture of it, as it then was, appears in 
the memorial edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens. The public- 
house where Dickens used to be sent for the luncheon beer of some 
of his co-workers stood where the operating theatre of the Charing 
Cross Hospital now stands. This is on the same side of the strect 
as Messrs. Dent’s premises—indeed, next door to them—so that 
they may consider themselves as “ getting warm” as the children 
say in a certain parlour game. 

% porn? * * * 


The Christmas number of Cassell’s Magazine will contain an 
article on Charles Dickens, by Mr. Artbur Waugh, and artistic 
reproductions of Fred’ Barnard’s famous pictures of the novelist’s 
characters. ‘ 

* * * * * 

A special private wew has been given by the Edison Company 
of an elaborate cinematograph representation of A Christmas 
Carol, which, will not be seen publicly in London till a fortnight 
or so before Christmas. It is wonderfully well arranged and repro- 
duced, and will no doubt be a great favourite wherever it is shown. 

* * * * * 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of the Memorial Edition of Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens.’’ 

* * * * ¥ 


** Dickens and the Pleasures of the People’’ is the subject of 


Mr. Walter W. Crotch’s lecture at Clifford’s Inn Hali on December 
hth, at 8 o’clock. THE Eprror.- 
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A CHRISTMAS REVEL 


By E. CLEMBNT-HAMELIN 


Ys was fast approaching midnight on Christmas eve, and I sat 
in my armchair before the fire in my cosy bachelor’s quarters, 
reading my favourite “ Chimes,” as has been my custom for many a 
long year past. I had been reading for close upon two hours, pass- 
ing through the well-known scenes, laughing and weeping by turns, 
as I followed the fortunes of my old friends. From childhood 
upwards my best friends have always been bvok-friends—not that I 
have been soured by misfortune or disappointed in my friendships, 
no—but I am a silent man in the company of others, and such men 
form everlasting, rather than innumerable friendships. My book- 
friends unseal my thoughts, unlock the deep affections of my heart, 
and so in their company J grow talkativé, my opinions become of 
importance, my likes and dislikes grow defined, and these sympathetic 
friends take all in such excellent part, with never a murmur, never 
a thought of misunderstanding, never a suspicion of offence. 

From time to time as I sat reading, the far-away strains of 
carolling waits caught my ear, or the sound of fvotfalls in the 
street, and the cheery exchange of greetings. The great clock 
across the river boomed out the hour of twelve with intensified 
deliberation, and the Christmas mystery was in the air. It was 
within my snug little room, and without, amid the soft falling 
snowflakes, that were carpeting the dismal streets in white for the 
silent progress of the invisible King. The Christmas bells began 
to clash and clang throughout the night, a glorious sea of melody, to 
which nuvught is comparable in grandeur. I lowered the light, and, 
drawing aside the heavy curtains, looked out into the midnight 
darkness. How long I sat watching the solemn fall of the tiny 
snowflakes, thinking of Christmas long ago and conjuring up faces 
that had long faded from the earth, I cannot say, but quite suddenly 
my gas was turned up full, a cheery voice greeted me, and someone I 
knew well grasped my hand. . . . Indeed it was Mr. Pickwick . . . 
dear old Pickwick—no ghost, but solid, jovial flesh—with his gaiters, 
his spectacles, his kindly smile, not a bit altered, not five years 
older... and followed, as usual, by the winking, mysterious Weller. 
My word, what a get-up Sam’s was! What bright, large, lustrous 
buttons adorned his pea-green waistcoat and fawn overcoat! What 
a cherry, knowing smile, and what a neat wink he gave me as the 
door opened and Mr. Winkle appeared leading the fair Arabella! 
“Bless us, Christmas again,” says a rich, merry voice. ‘ Damn that 
boy, he’s always asleep,” and old Wardle bounced in, followed by the 
fat boy carrying an enormous hamper. 

Others poured in after them, till I began to wonder where in the 
world I might accommodate them. The bells without sang a 
jubilant peal, and— Ha, ha, merry Christmas, Sammy, my boy, and 
to you, sir,” said Sammy’s tender parent, exchanging compliments 
with Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ But beware of vidders,” and the solemn bells 
seemed to echo his chuckling. 

All were speaking now, and their voices sounded hollow. Then 
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the light faded, and we were in an ancient sly ae with the strains 
of a wedding march mingling with the clash of the bells. Surely 
that was old Scrooge stepping briskly up the aisle? There, too, was 
David Uopperfield, escorting a bewildering mass of fluffy curls and a 
bewitching smile—the fa'r Dora. Theres David’s Aunt, erect and 
precise as ever. There Traddles—goot old Traddles—murmuring, 
“I say, Copperfield, I assure you she’s the dearest girl! Compliments 
of the season !”? Whereupon Dora bows and lraddles blushes. 

Bob Cratchit, too! Just look at him edging into a corner pew. See 
all the little Cratchits criticising Mr. Pickwick’s gaiters. See Mrs. 
Cratchit smiling at Mr. Scrooge in that dimly tighted corner. Watch 
Mr. Scrooge. Bless me, he will—he has! WHe’s kissed her under the 
mistletoe ! 

There’s old Wopsle, followed by honest Joe. There’s Estella, 
beautiful, tall, and stately. All eyes are fixed on her as she advances ; 
even Mr. ’ickwick nudges old Wardle, even Perker takes an extra 
large pinch of snuff. And here’s poor Pip, a true lover, and yet, like 
many a true lover, unloved. 

Now the organ thunders forth in rivalry with the bells. A 
hundred other taces show in the dimly lighted church. Old Fagin, 
Bill Sikes, poor gentle Oliver, staring with round open eyes at the 
immortal figure of the Pickwick Club. 

‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, if you are ready, as the executioner said when 
he felt the axe,” said Sam, smiling. 

Here comes Mrs. Bardell in wedding costume: the gallant Mr. 
Pickwick advances, smiling, to meet her. 

“The sly old dog, he meant it all the time,” laughs old Wardle. 
“F'anvy marrying her after all these years ! ” 

‘Marry her—loves her—stout old hoy—lucky woman—very,” says 
a slim individual, from whose vicinity Mr. Tracy ‘l'upman immediately 
moves. Can it be A. Jingle, Esq., of No Hall? There is silence. 
The impressive words of the preacher, the whispered assents of Mrs. 
Bardell, the firm, full answers of Mr. Pickwick, then comes a pause. 

It is only too true. 

The whole congregation stands breathless ; Little Nell, one hand in 
that of her old grandfather, leans anxiously forward; the Artful 
Dodger wonders whieh light-fingered member of the company was 
adroit enough to relieve Serjeant Buzfuz, resplendent in his capacity 
of best man, of his burden, and from the fat boy comes an un- 
mistakable snore. ; 

“Deuced awkward—very—did it myself—fine woman too—lost 
her, egad—fortune as well,” says the irrepressible Jingle. Then a 
slinking figure crawls up, and all instinctively draw back before 
Uriah Heep. He darts a savage glance at David Copperfield, writhes 
at the gentle Agnes. “All friends . . . dear, dear friends . . . even 
the humblest. Is it not so, Miss Trotwood?” The answer was lost 
to me, for at that moment a friendly hand hit me on the shoulder, 
and a well-known voice cried, “The friend of my youth, Copperfield ; 
I was not aware that anything approaching this nature was in 
progress, as the Immortal Bard has at some time or other stated.” 
Here Mr. Wilkins Micawber, with his hand upon his bosom, bowed 
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profoundly, as the blushing bride was led down the aisle by the 
immortal founder of the Pickwick Club. 

Congratulations pour in from all sides; even Scrooge relaxes his 
steel jaw and Betsey Trotwood thinks of hysterics. Mr. Pickwick’s 
beaming face seems to be part of the merry peal’of bells—seems, 
indeed, to say, “‘ Goodwill and good wishes to every happy or unhappy 
man in this good old world,” if a man could be unhappy after gazing 
at that illustrious countenance. 

And then? My word, what merry-making and laughter and 
gaiety there was when everybody tripped off across the glittering 
snow to Mr. Wardle’s. “I'll race the lot of you,” roared Mr. Pickwick. 

And how Tiny Tim’s eyes sparkled as he hobbled along as fast as 
he could upon his crutches, trying to keep pace with the rest, but 
not succeeding very well—in fact, he would have been last man but 
for Codlin and Short, who, hampered by their heavy Punch and Judy 
show, just about kept abreast of him. And how everybody roared 
with laughter at the snowballing match between old Peggotty and 
Squeers, till it was suddenly discovered that the latter had begun to 
put stones inside his missiles, and Mr. Bumble had to step in and 
make good use of his official wand, whilst Oliver and Ham held 
him down. 

There was a hnge supper table already laid out at Mr. Wardle’s, 
heaped with turkeys and fowls, and geese and plum-puddings, not 
forgetting a beef-steak pudding specially made for Tom Pinch by Ruth. 

It would have done your heart good to see poor lone, lorn Mrs. 
Gummidge hob-a-nobbing at one end of the table with Mrs. Gamp, 
and really believing that there was a Mrs. Harris. It would have 
done your heart good to see Paul Dombey at the other end of the table 
making love to Little Nell, and offering her sweets and crackers. 

There never was such a Christmas party! The cricket didn’t begin 
it, quite true, but he sings away merrily on the hearth all the same, 
though nobody hears him, there is such a clatter. And, of course, 
everybody had to drink the health of Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell 
---Mrs. Pickwick, that is to say—-proposed by Serjeant Buzfuz with 
all the majesty and dignity which the matter demanded, after he 
had first whispered to Dodson and conferred briefly with Fogg. And 
then everybody had to drink the health of Mr. Wardle, which the 
eloquent Mr. Pickwick proposed with one hand under his coat tails 
and the other waving in the air, and all the time the bells were 
ringing, sounding above the merriment their message of ‘‘ Peace and 
Goodwill,” but they were growing feebler and fainter every moment. 

Then supper was cleared away, and the great evening ended with 
a mammoth dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, in which everyone took 
part, from Nicholas Nickleby down to Boots and Brewer. 

After a while Fagin and Squeers, Daniel Quilp, Rogue Riderhood 
and Uriah Heep formed a conspiracy to steal upstairs and seize the 
wedding presents, but the game chicken upset them, and they were 
ejected vigorously. The music grew more fast and furious than 
ever with Mr. and Mrs. Pickwick leading the revels, and Mr. Jarndyce, 
Esther and I sat enjoying the fun, for we had danced enough, and 
were thinking of leaving for Bleak House before darkness set in . 
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But how suddenly the bells have ceased, how dark it has grown, 
ant how cold the room is! Whereis .. . 

In a monent I realised that my book-friends had become dream- 
friends to cheer my loneliness; that the past and present had become 
one for a space. My “Chimes” had fallen on the floor; I opened it, 
and read from a page that readily turned back: “Try to bear in 
mind the stern realities from which these shadows come, and in your 
sphere—none is tuo wide, and none too limited for such an end— 
endeavour to correct, improve, and soften them. So may the New 
Year be a happy one to you, happy to many more, whose happiness 
depends on you! So may each year be happier than the last, and 
not the meanest of your brethren or sisterhood debarred their rightful 
share in what our great Creator formed them to enjoy.” The white 
snowflakes on the window panes seemed to say “‘ Amen,” and a great 
joy rose in my heart that the poorest of us and the most lonely can 
spread abroad the message of Christmas. . 


DICKENS'S DREAM CHILDREN * 


N° more delightful and charming book for presentation to 

children at this time of year could be found than ‘‘ Children’s 
Stories from Dickens,’ retold by his granddaughter, Mary Angela 
Dickens, and others. These stories have appeared before in small 
-booklets, but the publishers have had the happy idea of issuing 
them complete in a handsome volume, fully illustrated by that best 
of modern illustrators of Dickens, Mr. Harold Copping. Through- 
out the volume are scattered many delicate and natural pictures 
in black and white, and a dozen artistic full page ones in colour. 
To this new edition Mr. Percy Fitzgerald contributes a sympathetic 
introduction in which he speaks of the reality of these children, 
showing how they mirror the thoughts and ideas of their creator, 
but referring to them in Charles Lamb’s happy phrase as ‘‘ Dream 
Children,’’ lent from the beyond: spiritualised and yet accepted ; 
imperfect, as real as living. ‘‘ Alas!’’ he says, ‘‘ we do not meet, 
nor are we likely to meet, little Nells or Pavl Dombeys or Tiny 
Tims. They are the true Dream Children.’’ We reproduce one of 
Mr. Copping’s pictures as a frontispiece to the present number. 


DICKENS TRAVEL NOTES 
In the little series of books known as the ‘‘Gem Booklet ”’ 
appears one devoted to Dickens’s travels in North Italy, comprising 
short extracts from Pictures from Italy. The idea of the compiler 
has been to pick out those charming pen pictures descriptive of 
travel which the novelist had so happy a faculty for. This little 


book t is devoted to North Italy, has a brief introduction and a few 
notes. 


* “Children’s Stories from Dickens.” Retold by his Granddaughter, Mary 
Angela Dickens, and others. With an Introduction by Percy Fitzgerald. TIllus- 
trated by Hanold Copping. London: Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. ¥#s. 6d. net. 


: if pate in North Italy, jn the ‘‘Gem Booklets.” London: Robert Scott. 
s, net. 
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FRANK REYNOLDS’S COPPERFIELD PICTURES 


OTHING finer in illustrating Dickens by any modern artist has 
been accomplished to our mind than the work of Mr. Frank 

Reynolds in his edition of David Copperfield,* just issued uniform 
with the same artist's edition of Peckwick, published last year. In 
the latter book Mr. Reynolds was particularly happy in several 
drawings, but 
in David Copper- 
field he is uni- (= 
formly excellent | 
to a degree. 

Inillustrating | 
a work of: | 
Dickens no ar- 
list to-day can 
hope to “create” 
the  novelist’s 
characters him- 
self. The world 
is familiar with 
each and every 
one through the 
work of tlie ori- 
ginal illustrator. 
But an artist of 
Mr. Reynolds’s 
sympathy and 
genius can give 
us those same 
characters im- 
bued with the 
artistic taste he 
possesses, and 
with the rough 
corners of the aoe 
art ofthedaysof “~~ 
Phiz and Cruik- 
shank rubbed 
off, whilst re- 
taining all the Reduced reproduction of Mr. Frank Reynolds’s painting 
characteristics 
of those artists which all lovers of Dickens value. indeed, 
they would not tolerate any artist’s work were they totally 
ignored. But Mr. Reynolds has not attempted such a course. 
His Micawber is the Micawber we know and love, and his Mrs. 
Micawber is perfect. Indeed, his studies of individual personages 
of the novel could not be improved upon. Agnes, Dora, David, 
both as boy and man, Steerforth, Murdstone, Peggotty, Uriah Heep, 


WILKINS MICAWBER 


* The Personal History of David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Illustrated 
in colour by Frank Reynolds, R.I. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net. 
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and Mr. Dick are not only these personages éo tie life in expression 
and limb, but artistically perfect pictures. And when Mr. Rey- 
nolds presents a scene such as ‘‘ Mrs. Micawber and fainily,’’ 
‘The Wanderer,” “ Mr. Peggottvy and Ham,” “I fall into 
Captivity,’ ‘‘I reach Canterbury,’’ the real Dickensian atmo- 
sphere is wonderfully well brought into it, with its pathos and 
humour never strained or exaggerated. In short, as Mr. Micawber 
would say, Mr. Reynolds has here surpassed himself and proved 
himself a true Dickensian in spirit and artistic faithfulness. His 
colouring is delicate and always charming, and there can be no 
doubt that his edition of Dickens’s masterpiece will prove a joy 
and treasure to all who are lucky enough to possess a copy. 


A DICKENS READING 


By W. RIDLEY KENT 
‘‘O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
nie ST half a century ago I waited one evering for the doors to 
open at St. James’s Hall, where I was to see Dickens for the 
first time, and to hear him read. 

I can recall every incident of the cccasion as clearly as if it had 
been yesterday. The long wait cn the stairs, the hurry and rush 
to get a front seat in the balcony, and as near to the reading desk 
as possible, and, having got it, the wonder and interest felt at the 
curious square arrangemént of gas lights, and the ever-meinorable 
little green reading desk studded with brass-headed nails. Then 
another wait of half an hour, people coming into the stalls rapidly, 
and at last and punctual to the moment—patience was rewarded—— 
the waiting was forgotten and Dickens came up the stairs leading 
to the orchestra. 

I see him now as he walked to the little desk, poured water into a 
glass, placed his handkerchief in a convenient spot, cpened his 
book, and began, in. that beautifully clear voicc, every word dis- 
tinct, ‘Nicholas Nickleby at Mr. Squeers’s Schcol. Chapter the 
first.”” Reading it was not; it was recitation of the very best and 
finest description. How we roared and shouted with delight over 
Mr. Squeers: how we sobbed and cried over Smike. Then some 
ladies came in late, and Dickens stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence and did not utter another word until the ladies were 
seated and the attendant had retired. I saw this happen at several 
readings. It was great to see Dickens’s face as he watched the 
late comers. Punctual in everything he did himself, he had no 
mercy on unpunctuality in others, and the enjoyment of a crowded 
audience was not to be interrupted because some one came in late. 
It was an evening that first sight of Charles Dickens! If I live 
to be a hundred [I shall never forget it—and the after piece the 
Trial from Pickwick. 

Anything finer or more intensely comic than the speech of 
Buzfuz as Dickens gave it cannot be imagined. The reader had 
to stop frequently while the laughter rolled through the great hall. 
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No one who ever heard it can forget the roar of delight that came 
from the vast audience when Serjeant Buzfuz said, ‘‘ Call Samuel 
Weller.’’ I suppose that every creature there knew exactly what 
was coming; but the enjoyment and delight of hearing the great 
author read it was unsveakable. 

The second occasion that I heard Dickens read was at the old 
Hanover Square rooms. Again I heard Mr. Squeers’s school, 
and I remember his making a great hit on this occasion with tlie 
memorable tea party given by Miss Squeers, when Tilia Price 
said, “‘ Shall John and I go into the little kitchen and come back 
presently?’’ I can hear his voice to this day, as he said it in a 
sort of haif whisper. The after-piece that night was ‘‘ Boots at the 
Holly Tree Inn,’* and it was most enjoyable and delightful—as all 
his readings were. 

‘“ Bob Sawyer’s Party,’’ “Mrs. Gamp,’’ where he rubbed his 
nose up and down a long ivory paper knife as he read, to imitate 
Mrs. Gamp’s rubbing her nose on the fender. All the readings I 
heard were wonderful, and I look back to them as some of the 
most enjoyable and happy evenings I have ever spent. 

I shall ever regret that I missed hearing the Curo/, but I 
did. What would one give now for the chance of hearing him read 
it? I believe Dickens would have been considered a great writer 
if he had never written anything but A Christmas Carol. One 
does not know whether to be mest pieased with the humour or the 
pathos. But whichever one favours the story is in itself a perfect 
gem, 

If you feel inclined to groan over the list of Christmas boxes and 
wonder why there is so much to pay out and so little to receive, 
as some of us do, then ‘‘ Reflect upon your present blessings of 
which every man has many—not on your past misfortunes, of which 
all have some,’’ add one more to your list of Christmas gifts by 
buying a turkey. Send it to some one who needs a dinner, and do 
it in memory of the great author to whom we all owe a debt of 
gratitude that can never be repaid. 

I have strayed from my subject of the readings, but my love 
for Dickens and his writings must be my excuse. 

I am the proud possessor of two of the chairs from his library at 
Gad’s Hill. I stood in the crowd at Christie’s to see the stuffed 
raven (Grip) sold. It fetched, I think, £120, and was bought by 
the London Stereoscopic Company. The last time I heard Dickens 
speak was when he took the chair at a meeting at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and made an admirable speech. I wind up like Dickens's 
school-boy, ‘* That is all I have to tell you, and it is not much, is 
it?’”’ 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have sent us a parcel of their 
Christmas cards and calendars of a Dickensian nature, all very 
artistic and charming. The pictures on the calendars are reproduc- 
tions of some of our old friends from drawings by Harold Copping, 
Ludovici, and others, whilst the Christmas Cards have appropriate 
quotations from the novelist’s works. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD TWIST-ED 
THE NEW DICKENS PLAY IN PARIS 
By JOHN N. RAPHAEL’ 


AKE rather less than a dozen characters from Dickens’s David 
Copperfield, and pluck them. They must be carefully plucked, 
so as to leave a certain amount, but not too much, of the Dickens 
flavour on their skins. Throw into the dish half a dozen people 
out of Oliver Twist, and stir carefully so that David and Oliver 
get well mixed. Let your dish simmer, basting the ccntents with 
Max Maurey sauce and serve up in the Odéon. There is your 
recipe. But be very careful that your guests know nothing of 
Dickens, or know him only by hearsay, and by French hearsay 
at that. If you have observed these last instructions carefully, 
your audience will enjoy the version ef David Copperfield produced 
this evening at the Odéon as much as I did. At is one of the most 
ingeniously manufactured patchwork quilts that Frenchmen ever 
rolled in, but the flavour is somewhat bewildering. I will not 
apologise for mixing my metaphors. I have come away from Mon- 
sieur Max Maurey’s David Copperfield in a state of mind compared 
to which the mind of Mr. Dick was lucidity itself, and when I went 
down the Odéon steps I heard a charming little Conservatoire 
pupil asking a friend whether Shakespeare had not dramatised 
David Copperfield in English, and 1 was too muddled to laugh 
until I was five minutes away. 

At the end of the first act—there are five acts in a!l—I went out- 
side the theatre to smoke a cigarette, and ran into a fellow cor- 
respondent. He was crouching behind a lamp-post with a book 
he had just bought. The book was David Copperfield (the one by 
Dickens), and my poor friend was hunting through the pages, 
feverishly trying to get the first act he had just seen to fit into 
the story which Dickens had told. I have tried my hand at a 
jig-saw puzzle myself, so I patted my friend on the shoulder, and 
assured him of my sympathy. For the first act in David Copper- 
field (the one by M. Max Maurey) began with Barkis, and almost 
the first words in it were from Peggotty, who scolded him for being 
such a chatter-box. .Barkis was willing enough . He pleaded his 
own cause in,a short green smock and a burst of eloquence, and 
nobody was at all sutprised when Uriah Heep and Mr. Micawber 
called a few minutes afterwards, and we learned that Mr. Micawber 
kept a schdol—le college Micawber—and advertised it viva 
roce as Mr. Squeers used to advertise Dotheboys Hall. Nobody 
except my unfortunate colleague who had bought Mr. Dickens’s 
book was at all astonished when David’s mother came downstairs 
with Miss Betsey Trotwood, and introduced her to Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone. Nobody except my colleague who had bought the 
book jumped when Murdstone called his sister Elizabeth. <A 
trifle like that did not matter then. We had seen and heard a 
talkative Barkis, so we were trying to forget Dickens entirely, 
and settled down to enjoy M. Max Maurey’s David Copperfield 
Twist. As I see I have spelled twist with a capital T, you may 
take it that way or the other. M. Maurey has twisted Dickens’s 
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story severely, but the twist is quite a smokable mixture. He has 
taken a lot of characters out of Dickens’s novels and thrown them 
in the air. They have all come down together, but M. Max 
Maurey is a very skilful juggler, and they have not been as badly 
damaged in the fall as you might think. My friend with the book, 
of course, nearly burst into tears when the second act opened on 
Micawber's school, with ‘“‘ Harry,’’ ‘‘James’’ and ‘‘ Bob,’’ and 
‘“Tradles ’’ (without any skeletons) as scholars. Dickens didn’t 
invent it, but it was quite a Micawber-like school with linen dry- 
ing in the background, Mrs. Micawber peeling onions at the 
master’s desk, and a transfigured Mr. Mell, who was extremely 
rude to poor Micawber, and went away ana banged the door be- 
cause he couldn't get his salary. There was also a gentleman 
named ‘‘Grumeules’’ in this act. M. Maurey said he was a 
cobbler, and he was very angry with Mr. Micawber because he 
offered him his 1.0.U. in lieu of cash in payment of his small 
account. IT wonder whether M. Grumeules was any relation to one 
of the constables who assisted Mr. Nupkins, in the Pickwick Papers. 
I whispered to my colleague with the book my recollection of the 
name of Grummles in the Pickwick Papers, but did not press the 
point for fear he should get hysterics. And when, in the third 
act, we found that Peggotty (they spelt her with one G and with 
an acute accent on the programme, but she was the red-cheeked 
Pégoty we knew), who at the end cf Act 2 had come in deep 
mourning to take David away from Micawber’s school, and tell 
him of his mother’s death—when we realised that Peggotty had 
inherited her brother’s house in Yarmouth, that it didn’t look like 
a boat any longer, that there was no IJam there, no Mrs. Gum- 
midge thinking of the old un’, and no little Enu’ly, we didn't 
really mind Mr. Omer dressing David in black there. We didn’t 
miss Steerforth or Rosa Dartle, and we were quite callous when 
Uriah Heep, Mr. and Miss Murdstone, Betsey Trotwood, Mr. 
Micawber, and Mr. Dick arrived in Yarmouth to hold a conse! de 
famille to decide upon David's future. I explained to my friend 
with the book that although Dickens knew France pretty well, 
M. Max Maurey had been obliged to supply the conser! de famille 
which Dickens had left out of the book. He had also supplied 
something in the nature of a will, which empowered Murdstone to 
use David’s money and send him to school chez Criquele. I have 
spelt Criquele as they pronounced him on the stage, the “i” 
having the ‘“‘ee’’ sound and the two ‘‘e’s’’ being as mute as the 
real Dickens Creakle was. ‘They spelled him Creckle on the pro- 
gramme, but that didn’t matter at all, because when the curtain 
went up on the fourth act we found ‘that he was really a first 
cousin once removed (removed on November 8th, 1911) from Fagin, 
in Oliver Twist. And Fagin’s young friends, or some of them at 
all events, were there. The Artful Dodger was out, and Bill Sikes 
was asleep, after a hard night’s work no doubt, but Nancy was 
there, although M. Maurey calied her Edith, and Toby Crackit 
acted as a friend in need to Oliver—I beg your pardon, T should say 
to David. Creakle is Fagin, though he is not a Jew, and the 
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whole fourth act is closely related to the thieves’ kitchen chapter 
in Oliver Twist. Toby Crackit tries to help Oliver-David to escape. 

Creakle-Fagin comes in from a fair which is being held “‘ near 
the Mansion House ’’ just in time to prevent the boy getting away, 
and he locks him in the black hole. Then Uriah Heep calls on 
Creakle-Fagin. He is of course his acccmplice, and makes a good 
deal of money out of the speedy deaths of boys whose parents do 
not want them, and who meet with untoward accidents while under 
Creakle-Fagin’s care. This of course came out of Nicholas 
Nickleby, and Creakle’s name really is Creakle F. Squeers. When 
{ told my friend with the book this he fainted, but he got better 
just in time to see and enjoy Act 5 and last. This act took place 
at Betsey Trotwood’s house at Highgate, where as Mr. Dick had 
told us earlier in the evening there were a splendid sea view, 
beautiful broad sands on which to fly other kites than those which 
poor Micawber flew, and crabs for little boys to_play with. David, 
the real little David whom we knew, arrived in rags, my colleague 
vurned the chapter in the novel up at once, and he became quite 
radiant as the act went on for Jane Murdstone—Elizabeth Murd- 
stone—got on to the grass, Janet (ier name was Annie, but that 
didn’t really matter) was kept properly busy, and gave David his 
bath, and after Mr. Micawber had arrived and confounded Heep 
(Miss Trotwood called Uriah Monsieur Heep Heep Hourra, and 
the public loved it, so why not?) and he had bolted in fear of 
arrest as Creakle-Fagin-Squeers’ accomplice, the Murdstones were 
shown out explosively, and just before the curtain dropped a real 
live donkey walked across Miss Betsey Trotwood’s cherished little 
plot of grass. 

The play was a triumphant success (except with my colleague 
who had bought David Copperfield—the one by Charles Dickens), 
and there is no reason on earth why it snouid not have been one, 
except perhaps the volume which was published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall some years ago. M. Max Maurev has written on a 
groundwork—a movable groundwork---of Dickens a play which is 
amusing, and sometimes pathetic. Jf you put Dickens out of your 
mind, you will find it an excellent play. And, in any case, as a 
piece of ingenious craftsmanship, it is admirable. It will certainly 
have a long run here in Paris. French people who know their 
Dickens will enjoy if because they will be able to talk very wisely 
of the ee Max Maurey has made. French people who know 
no Dickens Will enjoy it for itself, and English people will enjoy 
it as the most amusing jig-saw puzzle play they cver saw. ; 

It was beautifully staged, and admirably acted. Monsieur 
Vilbert was once a music-hall artist, who sang silly soldier songs. 
Me is a finished artist and a capital Micawber, and if he cannot 
pronounce his own name, let the Englishman who ean say 
‘“ Feuillet ’’ so that a Frenchman can understand it, throw the first 
stone. Monsieur Vargas as Murdstone is excellent, M. Desfon- 
taines gave a finished and delightfully Dickensian study of Uriah 
ITecp, and Monsieur Bacqué as Barkis was—well, he was willing. 
All the ladies were good, Madame Kerwich as Miss Trotwood par. 
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ticularly, and I was sorry to see no more of Madame Denége (who 
was Clara of the curls) after the first act, for she was very charm- 
ing. But the cream of the whole performance was the work of the 
child who played David Copperfield, little Miss Mona Gondré. 
She cannot be more than fourteen, and she may be less. She 
looked the part, and played it exquisitely. Not for one moment 
throughout the whole five acts, in which she very rarely left the 
stage, was little Mona Gondré’s David Copperfield out of the pic- 
ture. She was the boy whom Dickens drew (the boys whom Dickens 
drew, in fact, for she was Oliver Twist, too) from the beginning to 
the end, and her performance was an artistic triumph. The first- 
night audience rose at her, and audiences will rise at her, I know, 
for many nights to come. It would be worth going to the Odéon 
to see her acting even if the play were nct sc amusing. But it is 
amusing, and it is interesting. Judged as a play, M. Max 
Maurey’s David Copperfield is an excellent and enjoyable play. 
Judged as a Dickens salad, it is flavoured very cleverly. And I 
am very grateful to M. Max Maurey for not introducing any char- 
acters from A Tale of Two Cities, Martin Ciuzzlewit, or A Ciild’s 
History of England. Ue might so easily have done so. For when 
David was locked into the Black Hole I quite expected that the 
stage would darken, and that Marley’s ghost would stalk across 
it to unravel the mystery of Edwin Drood and prove himself an 
Uncommercial Traveller. 

[The above article is reprinted from The Evening Standard with the Editor’s 
permission.—ED. ] 


SCENES FROM DICKENS * 


ET another volume of short Dickens sketches, or, as the adapter 
prefers it, scenes. This volume, which is one of the best I 
have come across, comprises fifteen scenes or sketches, nearly all 
of which are humorous, adapted from the more familiar of 
Dickens’s works. 

Both the adapter, Mr. Guy Pertwee, and the editor, Mr. Ernest 
Pertwee, have done their work well, and the most fastidious 
Dickensian should find little or nothing at which to complain. 
I should imagine that the true Dickensian actor would preter to 
make his own adaptation, but to those who do not this book can 
be heartily recommended. The number of persons required for the 
representation of the ‘‘ Scenes’’ varies from two to fifteen, and 
for private performances no fee is required. The book should have 
a ready sale among those looking for humorous playlets occupying 
about a quarter of an hour or so in representation. Additional 
interest is given to the book by the 48 costume plates drawn by Mr. 
Ifandley Read. Mr. Read is to be complimented on several of his 
designs, notably Micawber, Jingle and Kate Nickleby. 

Aer BO: 
* “Scenes from Dickens.” I'or Drawing-room and Platform Acting. Adapted 


by Guy VPertwee and edited by Ernest Pertwee. (Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ftd, 
3s. 6d. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


DARATY 


WITH DICKENS AT THE CHRISTMAS HEARTH 


By RICHARD BURTON 


EFORE the Christmas Hearth I muse alone, 
And visions of the past, for grave and gay, 
Ris2 from the ruddy coals. Outside, the moan 
Of homeless winds is hidden by the lay 
Sweet sung by children who keep holiday, 
Making the season’s mood their own. 


And slowly, while I gaze and dream and grow 
Less lonesome, do the sights and sounds of earth 
Fade, and my fancy wanders to and fro 
With a great Master of lament and mirth 
Who wooed his wand to gild the long ago. 


A wondrous Company! Micawber smiles, 
In spite of poverty; and Little Nell, 

Too frail a flower, travels her weary miles, 
Then falls on sleep ; and David tries to tell 
The trials of the young ; now Pickwick’s spell 
Makes laughter easy: on a pinnacle 

Of sacrifice sits Carton, ’midst war’s wiles. 


Now the air sweetens, for these brothers twain, 

The blithesome Cheerybles, have preached their creed 
Of kindness; honest Tapley hails again 

A world too pleasant : while their horses’ speed 

The Wellers make the welkin ring indeed ; 
Lo! Dedlock House looms darkly through the rain. 


And look! the tiny dressmaker iimps by : 

And she, eternal type of faithfulness, 
Dorrit, whom prisons do not daunt; her eye 

Is for her father ; next, in seaman’s dress 

Quaint Captain Cuttle lifts his hook to bless 
His darlings ; Barkis at low tide must die. 


Drolls, villains, gentlefolk of all degrees, 

Make populous the air, a hundred strong : 
Last*comes, as fits the season, Scrooge, his knees 

A-tremble, till he harks the Christmas song 

Of Love, and knows that spite and greed are wrong, 
And how that Charity is more than these. 


Master of human hearts! No Christmastide 
Whose chants are not the sweeter and whcse cheer 

Is not more blessed since Dickens lived and died ! 
The savour of his teaching makes each year 
Richer in homely virtues, doth endear 

Man unto man; hence shall he long abide. 


Boston (U.S.A.) Sunday Herald, December 18th, 1910. 
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A COACHING DREAM OF DICKENS 

N ANY of our London readers will have seen on the hoardings 

the very striking poster relating to Mr. Frank Speaight’s 

Dickens recitals, whereon 141i characters from the novelist’s works 

are grouped together in the court yard of an inn. This picture, 

drawn by Mr. J. W. Houghton, has been reproduced in a photo- 

etching suitable for framing, and published by Messrs. Baines & 

Scarsbrook, 73, Fairfax Road, N.W., at the price of 5s. net post 

free. The size of the actual drawing is 18} by 121, and is supplied 
with a numbered kev. 

We reproduce the drawing in miniature, and it will give a 


A COACHING DREAM OF DICKENS (WAITING FOR THE HORSES) 
|| From the drawing by J. W. Houghton 


| good idea of the nature of the picture and of the realistic por- 
|| traiture of the numerous characters, all of which may be readily 
i} recognised in the enlarged copy. We have not attempted to 
| identify all of them, but those we have scught we have discovered, 
| and congratulate Mr. Icughton on a very remarkable piece of 
|| work which will supply Dickensians with an educational evening’s 
| amusement. 


A PICKWICKIAN RECITAL 
21 ares ania Mr. Frank Speaight has long been famous as a 
Dickensian reciter, it is probable that each of his recitals in- 
troduces him to fresh admirers; and we imagine that his presenta- 
tion of five chapters from the Pickwick Pupers at the Steinway 


Ze 
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Hall, London, on November 4th (the first of a series of ten recitals 
from the different books of Charles Dickens), brought to his stan- 
dard many other admirers of the novelist, beside the present writer, 
who had never heard him before. 

It appeared that upon the stage before us were gathered 
all the unforgetable characters from the Pickwick Papers. The 
Pickwickians themselves, the jocular Sam Wellcr and his father, 
Mr. Wardle and the Fat Boy, Mrs. Bardeli, Mrs. Cluppins and 
Susanah Sanders, Messrs. Dodson & Fogg, Serjeant Buzfuz, Ser- 
jeant Snubbin, and the grimly severe little judge: al! these were 
seen rehearsing the scenes in which they appear in Charles Dickens’s 
book. Yet the only man who stood upon the stage that afternoon 
was Mr. Frank Speaight, the inimitable Dickensian reciter. Mr. 
Speaight’s changes of expression and of voice, and his well-chosen 
actions, are so realistic that his audience must necessarily imagine 
that all these characters of whom he és but the Taimic are actually 
standing before them. 

But we must admit that there is an inequality in Mr. Speaight’s 
portraits. The red-headed man of the little roadside public- 
house, Mr. Wardle, Mrs. Sanders, both Dodson & Fogg—-but especi- 
ally Fogg—and above all Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh, were all of them excellent. The Serjeant’s speech at the 
trial was magnificent, and we have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Speaight’s rendering of the cross-examination of the unfortunate 
witnesses. But we thought that the character of Mr. Pickwick 
himself was treated too seriously, and that Mr. Winkle toe closely 
resembled a modern ‘‘ man about town.’’ Moreover, we must cen- 
sure Mr. Speaight when he endeavours to portray the facial expres- 
sion of Mr. Winkle’s horse, and when he prarices across the stage 
in mimicry of that animal’s restiveness. Such actions are suited to 
the pantomimes, rather than to a recital from Charles Dickens. 

Yet these are but little blots to mar a most excellent performance 
—a performance, indeed, which we recognise as the work of a 
_genius interpreting the brilliant creations of a greater genius. 

G. BELron Coss. 


DICKENS'S EFFECT ON R.L. S. 


WONDER if you ever read Dickens’s Christmas books? I 
don’t know that I would recommend you to read them, 
because they are too much perhaps. I have only read two of them 
yet, and feel so good after them and would do anything; yes, and 
shall do everything, to make it a little better for people. I wish 
I could lose no time; I want to go out and comfort some one. I 
shall never listen to the nonsense they tell one about not giving 
money—lI shall give money ; not that I haven’t done so always, but 
T shall do it with a high hand now.”’ 
From Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letcers. 
(From Letter to Mrs. Sitwell, September, 1874.) 
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ANOTHER EDITION OF “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


d hee latest edition of Dickens’s A Christmas Carol* comes to us 

from Messrs. Hodder & Stonghton, with eight illustrations in 
colour, by A. C. Michnel, and five in black and white by A. J. 
Gough, although the latter artist is given no credit for his work 
on the title page. We do not consider that either artist is very 
happy or convincing in his work. The Scrooge of A. C. Michael 
is good in some cases, but his Bob Cratchit, we fear, will satisfy 
few Dickens lovers, whilst the figure of Bob on page 107 by A. J. 
Gough is made as old looking as Scroege himself, and quite un- 
like the Bob Cratchit on other payes of the same volume. Biblio- 
graphically the book is incomplete, for only the first three words 
of its title, ‘‘ A Christmas Carol in Prose, being a Ghost Story 
of Christmas,’ are given, and the author’s preface is omitted 
entirely. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DEAD DONKEY AND POST BOYS 


Srr,—I have noticed the positive evidence as to the finding of a dead 
donkey and the inferential evidence as to a “ kild’’ post boy. Allow me to 
submit further evidence from the (London) Mirror, of March 22nd, 1823, 
viz. :— 

EPITAPH ON AN ASS. 
By the late Dr. Jenner. 


Beneath this hillock here lies a poor creature, 

So easy, so gentle, so harmless his nature, 

On earth by kind Heav’n he surely was sent 

To teach erring mortals the road to Content. 
Whatever befel him, he bore his hard fate, 

Nor envied the steed in his high-pamper’d state. 
Though homely his fare was, he’d never repine; 
On a dock could he breakfast, on thistles could dine. 
No matter how coarse or unsavoury his salad, 
Content made the flavour suit well with his palate. 
Now, Reader, depart, and as onward you pass 
Reflect on the lesson you’ve heard from an Ass. 


It will be observed that the donkey presumedly was not only dead, but 
had had a funeral. But it is not stated where the lamented donkey’s 
funeral pile or hillock was, which would have enabled further investiga- 
tion. And what did the donkey die of? Was it from medicul experi- 
ments? If so, was it fair to Boz, Sam Weller and Bob Sawyer, who, it 
may be assumed, only bargained for a donkey dying naturally, However, 
in the absence of evidence, we must, we suppose, take it sorrowfully that 
the death was a natural one. 

But one point requires inquiry. Why did not the Mirror editor, when 
he fired at Boz with his ‘‘kild”’ postboy, let the young and rising great 
author have a double-barrelled bang by giving also this epitaph on an ass? 
Was the editor guilty of the oblivity of which he had charged Boz? I will 
be charitable and suppose there had been a change of editor in the fourteen 
years which had elapsed since the Mirror gave the ass epitaph. 

Oct. 30th, 1911. Yours truly, A. Kinaston. 


* 4 Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by A. C. Michael. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net. 
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Srr,—The London Mirror over a course of years, both before and after 
Pickwick was written, seems to have made a feature of sturies apper- 
taining to donkeys and post-boys. Having cited a “kild”’ post-boy, 
here is a quotation from August 3rd, 1839, as to a killed donkey :— 

YorksHirE Humour.—An action was brought against the owner of 
a wagon, which, by the carelessness of the driver, had crushed an un- 
lucky donkey against a wall, and killed it. A learned serjcant, well 
known for his roughness of exclamation, was perplexing one of the 
witnesses, who found no other means of extricating himself than by 
giving a graphic description of the matter in question. “ Well, my 
lord judge,’’ said the hesitating clown, “I'll tel] how it happened as 
weell as | can. My lord, suppose I am the wagon, here I was. Now, 
my lord judge, here you are, you are the wall.’’ The describer now 
paused, as if trying to recollect his third position. ‘Come, fellow,’ 
exclaimed the serjeant, “out with your story at once. You have not 
told us where was the ass?’’ ‘‘ My lord judge,’ exclaimed the wit- 
ness, with a sudden sparkle in his eye, “his honour the counsel is 
the ass!’’ Of course the court was in a roar. © 
On October 26th the journal gave an instance of an ass which evi- 

dently believed in a future when he would become a ‘“ dead donkey,’’ for 
it made its will. ‘The paragraph giving it reads :-— 

THe Witt or an Ass. (Fiom. the Spanish. )—My. will and intent 
is that, when I am dead and gone, my tongue may be bestowed among 
such of my children as are flatterers and hackbiters; to those of my 
children that are angry and choleric, | give my tail for a moderator ; 
I leave my eyes to the lascivious; tiny brains to alchemists and 
judiciary astrologers; my heart to the covetous; my ears to the 
seditious and sowers of discord; my nose to epicures, gluttons, and 
drunkards; my bones to the slothful; my loins te the proud; my 
chine to the obstinate; my hinder Jegs to the lawyers; my forefeet 
to the judges; and my head to the scriveners and lawyers; I give my 
flesh to the poor; and my skin to be divided among my natural 
children. 

What a mercy that Weller’s statement was whai it was, and that he 
did not say “no lawyer was ever known to distribute a dead donkey’s 
effects.’ “Oh, no, certainly not!’ as the Artful Dodger would have 
said of such an amended statement. 

: Yours faithfuliy, 
November 9th, 1911. » Witiiam Merry. 


‘“WHERE GREAT MEN LIVED IN LONDON’’ 


Srr,—Whilst justice is being dune to Dickens in all quarters, the little 
book with the above title, published by Messrs. Black, has failed in this 
respect. 

I will not criticise the other information contained in it, but I may 
add that the editor has information of equal reliability to give on the 
homes of other great men as he has on our great Dickens himself. 

The homes of Dickens are given under two headings—(1) under the 
name Dickens, and under the classified list of streets. 

Under the first of these I find one great omission, that of No. 13, John- 
son Street, N.W., upon which the L.C.C. has just placed a tablet. Bay- 
ham Street is mentioned, but no house number is given. ‘This informa- 
tion is to be found in any book on Dickens. 4, Gower Street North and 
Tavistock House are mentioned, but n» note is made to the effect that 
these houses are no more. The list is fairly chronological, but it ends 
with “ Buckingham Street, Bentinck Street, Cleveland Street (then Nor- 
folk Street "’}—the streets in which Dickens lived in his youngest days. 


Care is made to mention 5, Hyde Park Place, W., which Dickens rented 
for a short time, but 16, Hyde Park Gate, 16, Somers Place, and 6, 
Southwick Place are omitted altogether. 

It is in the street classification that the compiler of this “ book of re- 
ference’’ has gone astray. From this we learn that Dickens lived in 
“ Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square’’ (wherever that may be), that 
“no sich person’’ as Dickens ever lived in a street of that name, off the 
Strand. 

It is a pity that a book that could have proved itself so useful should 
have been allowed to go so wrong! 

Yours faithfully, Wavrer DEextrr. 


DICKENS AND MESMERISM 


Sir,—In April, 1908, you printed in The Dickensian a little article of 
mine on the subject of * John Jasper as a Mesmerist’”’; and Professor 
Jackson alludes to the saine question in his recent book “ About Edwin 
Drood.”’ It may be worth noting that in an article in the Cornhill 
Layazine of January, 1885, on * Charles Dickens at Home.’’ his eldest 
daughter says: ‘As a mesmerist he possessed great power, which he used 
most successfully in many cases of great pain and distress.”’ 

How natural that the Master should have utilised his practical 
acquaintance with this mysterious human agency when drawing the 
abnormal character of John Jasper. 

Yours faithfully, 
Crystal Palace, November 4th, 1911. J. W. Wixson. 


MORE PLAYS FROM DICKENS 


Str,—I venture to protest against “ A. E. B. C.’s”’ statement in your 
November issue that an incident in my adaptation from The Old Curiosity 
Shop was “strangely reminiscent’ of “ Little Nell,’ played last Decem- 
ber at New Cross, since many might conclude that I had dishonestly 
cribbed it. As a matter of fact, I acknowledge on my ‘‘ Contents’’ page 
my indebtedness throughout to one of the authors of that play. 

“A. E. B. C.”’ is surely unfortunate in instancing Chevy Slime (who 
appears in two scenes, and is referred to in another) as unnecessary to 
the action of ‘His Only Son,” as his habit of cracking nuts under all 
circumstances is utilised for the final curtain! Your reviewer, moreover, 
altogether overlooks what Mr. Cuming Walters, in the Manchester City 
News, appreciates, namely, that my principal aim was to retain the in- 
cidents and dialogue of the novels as far as possible, and the passage 
which your reviewer somewhat unfairly quotes out of its context merely 
explains the need for some omissions as against wholesale alteration. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES M. Tucker. 


[Our reviewer writes in reply to the above:—‘“ Mr. Tucker, in the 
foregoing letter, has justified the phrase of which he complains. The note 
on the ‘Contents’ page to which he refers runs: ‘ Thanks are due to Mr. 
Walter Dexter ... for his advice and corrections.’ This does not 
convey that Mr. Tucker had been presented with a new idea which formed 
part of a copyright play of which Mr. Dexter was part avthor only. With 
regard to the cther point, I was under the impression that I was re- 
viewing plays, not merely a series of characteristic sketches from Dickens, 
and I judged accordingly. The fact of a character appearing in even 
several scenes does not of itself make the character of necessary import- 
ance to a play, nor does the habit of cracking nuts seem to me to have any 
dramatic value. What another critic may think is beside the question,— 
AaEBsCo] 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—What a night! To say that it rained hard is 
to express in feeble terms the conditions which prevailed on the 24th 
October last, when the first meeting of the season was held. Yet, despite 
the inclement weather, Clifford’s Inn Hall was literally packed by an 
audience of enthusiastic though damp admirers who had come to hear 
Mr. Frank Speaight in his latest recital entitled “ Alfred Jingle, Esq., 
of No Hall, Nowhere.’”’ Mr. Speaight was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion, punctuated by frequent roars of laughter. The recital is divided 
into seven chapters, and deals largely, though not entirely, with the 
adventures of Mr. Jingle, from his first appearance outside the Golden 
Cross Hotel to the finale of his elopement with Miss Rachel Wardle. It 
includes, however, a description of the wonderful Muggleton cricket 
match, the military review, and the courtship of Mr. Tracy Tupman. 
Where everything is good it is difficult to say what is best. The verdict 
of the audience seemed to incline very strongly in favour of Mr. Speaight’s 
impersonation of the Fat Boy, but while admitting this popular success, 
we incline to the opinion that Miss Rachel Wardle and Winkle were his 
most artistic representations. His Jingle would have been better had he 
been a little less deliberate at times. Without attempting to appear 
captious, we wonder why Mr. Speaight thought fit to bowdlerise Dicker. 
to a Dickensian audience by altering Waurdle’s ‘‘ Damn that boy!” to 
“ Hang that boy!’’ The phrase is now a classic one, and as such might 
surely be allowed to stand. Again, that sentence in Pickwick which states 
that ‘Mr. Pickwick put himself into his clothes and his clothes into his 
portmanteau ”’ the reciter altered to “ Mr. Pickwick put himself into his 
clothes, and his other clothes into his portmanteau.’’ That is sacrilege 
which no Dickensian would justify any more than he would justify the 
omission of Jingle’s “ Revolution’ incident because Dickens was guilty 
of an anachronism. However, these points apart, Mr. Speaight was in 
fine form and got every ounce of humour and dramatic value out of his 
recital. Mr. G. W. Davis occupied the chair, and by a felicitous re- 
ference in his opening address charmed all the ladies present. 

The Whist Drive for London members on November 4th was, like its 
predecessors, quite a success, and members and friends present appeared 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. The chief prizes comprised a handsome 
Doulton Dickens tea-service, won by Mrs. Booth; and a copy of the new 
Memorial Edition of ForSter’s Life of Dickens, which was taken by Mr. F. 
Staff. The other prizes were a pair of large and a pair of small Dickens 
vases, a framed Pickwickian picture by Cecil Aldin, and a Dickens tobacco 
jar. Peocakiuis Bens Gre 


BELFAST.—Two meetings took place last month—the Annual Meeting 
and “A Social Reunion ’’—at both of which Mr. E. J. Elliott, the Presi- 
dent of the Branch, presided. At the former the report and balance-sheet 
were presented and the officers for the year elected, and other matters of 
a business nature transacted. On the latter occasion Mr. Elliott spoke of 
the work of the Fellowship at large and of the Branch’s own future in 
particular. An interesting and enjoyable programme followed, including 
music by various members, and readings by Mr. T. Wasson of ‘Sam 
Weller’s Valentine’ and ‘“‘ Winkle on Skates.’ . 


BETHLEHEM (Pa., U.S.A.).—The meeting held at Mr. and Mrs. 
Klinker’s home was a great success. Arrangements were ratified for co- 
operating with Philadelphia in the Centenary Celebration. The pro- 
cramme of selected readings from Bleak House was rendered by Mrs. P. A. 
Lambert, Mrs. W. C. Sampson, Mrs. A. D. Thaeler and Mrs. C. K. 
Meschter, At the close of the programme a handsome and valuable col- 
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lection of pictures of Dickens’s characters, generously loaned for the 
occasion by Mrs. Charles M. Dodson, was exhibited and thoroughly en- 
joyed by those present. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. Thos. Walker presided over a very successful 
meeting at the Imperiai Hotel on Friday, October 20th. A paper entitled 
“The Circumlocution Office’? was given by Mr. E. J. Timings. Mr. 
Timings said that all readers of Dickens knew that it was the aim and 
desire of the great novelist to remove some evil or abuse. In some of 
his works he attacks the evil with that fine scorn of which he was so great 
a master. In others he kills the abuse with ridicule. We have a splendid 
example of the latter course in that humorous and satirical description 
which he gives in Little Dorrit of a certain Government office which was 
notorious half a century ago for its officialism and jobbery. Dickens 
ridiculed it under the name of ‘The Circumlocution Office.’”’ Mr. 
Timings read a portion of a chapter dealing specifically with 
his subject. The form of jobbery instanced in the Barnacles, 
said Mr. Timings, is not unknown to-day. It was Charles Dickens’s 
desire always to set right what was wrong, to leave no evil exactly 
as he found it, and to influences drawn from his writings are due not 
a few of the salutary changes which marked the age in which he lived. 
During the evening Mr. O. Biggs gave a recital, ‘‘Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
Party,’ and Miss A. D. Braham read a most enjoyable paper on 
“Varieties of Love in Little Dorrit.’’ On November 3rd, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. J. Button, Danish Consul, recitals from David Copper- 
field were given in admirable style by Mr. T. W. Hussey. Mr. F. Osborne 
rendered several vocal items. On November 17th a paper written by Mrs 
Farrow on “ The Cry of the Children,’’ being an appeal on behalf of the 
charitable work, was read by Miss 8. MaclIlwane, and a paper on ‘ The 
Dorrit Family” by Miss A. Bennett. Recitals by Mr. W. Lewis and Mr. 
G. R. Taylor were given. 

BRIGHTON.—At the meeting on November 4th Dr. L. Dods read a 
paper entitled “ Personal Reminiscences of Charles Dickens. He told 
how he had lived at Gadshill Place, the next house to Dickens’s, in his 
early years, and he detailed what he remembered of the novelist, his 
house and his dogs. He then turned to a consideration of some of the 
principal characters in the novels. He had brought Miss Marguerite 
Good to recite the death of Sydney Carton from A Tale of Two Cities. 
Mr. F. J. Gauntlett gave as a recitation the scene of Mrs. Gamp at Mr. 
Mould’s in his best style, and Miss Russell Davies one from David Copper- 
field. 

Pathos and pleasure were strangely mingled at the special school in 
Trafalgar Court on the afternoon of November 16th, 1911, when between 
forty and fifty afflicted children who attend this school were made happy 
by the distribution of clothing and toys supplied through the kindly 
agency of the Tiny Tim Sewing Guild. This Guild consists of the lady 
members of the Branch, and by their generous work in the clothing of 
these poor children of Brighton, all of them crippled or weak-minded, they 
do much to put in practice that spirit of charity which was ever dominant 
in the writings of Dickens. The garments distributed numbered 149, as 
compared with 375 last year. First, the children enjoyed a bountiful tea, 
which had been generously provided by the ladies of the committee, Mrs. 
Russell-Davies, Mrs. Pennifold, Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Botting, Mrs. Caush, 
Miss Geere, Mrs. Halsey, Mrs. Hansor and Mrs. Sharman. Mrs. 
Russell-Davies distributed the clothing. Mr. Rowland Gowley then 
appeared as Father Christmas and distributed a large collection of toys 
among the delighted children. 

BRIXTON.—At the meeting held on November 13th Mr. Brookes Cross 
ead his paper on ‘ The Waiters in Dickens,” which was greatly appreciated 
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by the audience. Miss Bush gave two Dickens regitals, ‘‘ Sydney Carton ” 
and “‘ Mr. Winkle’s Misadventures at Bath.”” Both were excellently rendered. 
Mr. Robert Allbut also gave a recital from Martin Chuzzlewit, in his well- 
known style. The chair was occupied by Mr. Sidney Marriott, who, at an 
opportune moment, spoke of the work of Mr. Robert Allbut as a Dickens 
authority, and as secretary of the Branch, from which post he had just 
retired on account of advancing years. Asatoken of the members’ apprecia- 
tion and regard, Mr. Allbut was asked to accept a testimonial in the shdpe 
of a collection of books. Mr. Baines supported Mr. Marriott in all he said, 
and Mr. B. W. Matz made the presentation to Mr. Allbut, who made an 
interesting speech in returning thanks. Dickensian songs also formed a 
part of the evening programme. 


GLOUCESTER.—There was a capital attendance at Northgate Man- 
sions on November 1st. The President having reported on the con- 
ference lately held at Bristol, the programme orened with a reading by 
Mr. A. Tyler from Bleak House, Mr. Walter Fox following with an enter- 
taining description of Mrs. Pardiggle. The last item was a delightful 
reading by Miss Tabram on the meeting of the amorous Mr. Guppy with 
Esther. ‘A most interesting discussion ensued, on the initiative of Mr. 
A. Godwin Chance, who referred to the intolerable injustice of the Court 
of Chancery proceedings in the novelist’s time and his terrible denuncia- 
tion of the whole system. The President concurred, giving instances of 
the ruin caused to suitors by the “law’s delay.’? Mr. F. H. Bretherton 
endorsed the opinions of previous speakers, but maintained that the 
order of procedure in the Chancery Court was vastly different at the 
present time. Mr. W. R. Voller, Mr. Stoddart, Miss Kate Higgs, Mrs. 
Pearce Ellis, and Mr. G. A. Adams also joined in the discussion. 


HASTINGS.—The Branch held its Annual Meeting at the Queen's 
Hotel last month, when Mr. C. Coxeter, J.P., presided. The annual 
report and balance-sheet were submitted and adopted. Major Vipan was 
elected President, and the other officers re-elected. A musical programme 
followed, at the conclusion of which Mr. Hoad made an appeal for warm 
garments for distribution amongst men, women and children in distress 
and who were deserving of help. Mrs. Burleigh, he said, was willing to 
help to form a committee of ladies to take charge of the garments and 
accept responsibility as to distribution. He also announced that all 
ladies desirous of assisting should communicate with Mrs. Burleigh, 17, 
Priory Road. 


HULL.—At the meeting on November 10th Mr. T. H. Leahair gave a 
paper on “Style in A, Tale of Two Cities.’ With analytical skill he 
dealt with the subject under the sub-headings of the different character- 
istics of style, pointing out that in this work Dickens had evidently con- 
centrated on style as distinct from a narrative or portyayal of characters. 
He showed that Dickens had been influenced by Carlyle, and concluded 
with a résumé of the principal characters. 


LANCASTER.—This new Branch was formaliy inaugurated on October 
24th at the Storey Institute, with the Rev. J. V. N. Bardsley in the chair, 
supported by Mr. T. Cann Hughes. After the chairman had made some 
interesting remarks on Dickens he introduced Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
who delivered his lecture on “Dickens as a National Influence,” at the 
conclusion of which he explained the objects and aims of the Fellowship, 
and dwelt on its work in the past and its possibilities in the future. On 
the proposition of Mr. Cann Hughes, the Branch was duly inaugurated 
and a committee formed for carrying out the details of establishment. 
The Mayor was subsequently elected as President, and Mrs. T. Cann 
Hughes as Hon. Secretary. There is every prospect of a strong branch 
resulting from the meeting, and we heartily wish it every success. 
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LIVERPOOL.—At the cite on November Ist, at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. G. A. Tessimond occupied the chair, and Mr. J. Wallace read his paper 
on “ Some of my own Dickensian Experiences,” which detailed much of the 
history and happenings of the Branch, especially with regard to the work of 
the ‘Jenny Wren League.” Mr. F. A. Van Gelder contributed some very 
humorous readings from Dickens, on the subject of ‘‘ Food,’’ which were 
extremely palatable, and Mr. E. A. Clarke gave a humorous selection from 
Pickwick Papers. On November 15th the President, Dr. E. A. Browne, 
took the chair, and Dr. C. A. Hill, C.C., read a paper on ‘‘ Some Rare Books 
of the last Century.” 

MANCHESTER.—tThe session had an auspicious opening on October 
23rd. The new place of meeting is Milton Buildings, Deansgate, and the 
lecture hall was crowded to excess. Bishop Welldon, D.D. (Dean of 
Manchester), the new President, took the chair and expressed himself as 
being honoured by being identified with the Fellowship. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dickens, and believed that the Fellowship in all 
its branches was rendering a great service to the community by bringing 
heme to the present generation the value of the works of Dickens. ‘* This 
crowded meeting,” said the Dean, “ indicates, I hope and believe, that 
the memory of Dickens is still green in English hearts. . . . I yield to 
nobody here or elsewhere in my ‘grateful appreciation of the honour con- 
ferred upon English literature and upon English life by him whom I will 
describe as the greatest and the purest of “all humorists.”” Additional 
interest was lent to the proceedings by the presence of Mrs. Newcomer, of 
the Bethlehem (U.S.A.) Branch, who addressed a few words to the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Clay recited “ Mr. Bumble’s Courtship.” Mr. John Harwood 
rendered ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” Miss Gladys Harwood sang, 
and Mrs. Kinnell accompanied on the pianoforte.—A very successful meet- 
ing was held on November 3rd—‘ Pickwick”’ Night, Mr. J. Swift presiding. 
Interesting papers were contributed as follows:—Mr. R. Bagot on ‘“ Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller”; Miss E. Jones on “The Ladies of Pickwick AG 
Miss A. B. Walker on “ Mr. Winkle,” and Mr. Thos. Hallam on “ Ditkwick 
in Paris.’ A discussion took place, in which the chairman and Messrs. 
Gadd and Ambler took part. Many new members were enrolled. 


SHEFFIELD.—November 7th was Dickens Newspaper Night. when the 
second number of the ~ Borrioboola Gazette’? was published, with Miss 
Helen Roberts as the editor. Over twenty articles and papers, mainly 
original, were presented and read aloud by various members. The paper 
included a leading article by the editor, and connecting links between 
the various articles, which were quite as interesting as the papers them- 
selves. A special] feature was an article by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, written 
for the occasion, entitled “The Party System and Dickens: A Solemn 
Swindle,’ in which Mr. Chesterton showed his love for Dickens and his 
pungent wit and sarcasm to the full. Other articles contributed were 
“A Reporting Experience of Charles Dickens,’’ unearthed by Mr. C. E. 
Van Noorden ; “ How the Dickens Fellowship Cot came to be Endowed,”’ 
by Mr. F. P. Haslam; the * Wonderful New Dickens Poster,” hy the 
artist, Mr. J. W. Houghton. An item causing much amusement was an 
article from an American paper, sent by Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, en- 
titled ‘‘An American Sam Weller.” Another item was a paper styled *‘ A 
Society Wedding,”’ being the account of the nuptials of Miss Fanny Squeers 
and Uriah Heep, Esq. This was followed by several other contributions. 
The meeting was held under the presidency of the Chief Librarian of 
Sheffield, Mr. Samuel Smith, who contributed a paper giving some 
statistics of Dickens’s popularity from the public library point of view. 
The Sheffield Libraries contain over 700 copies of his works. which have 
been worn out and replaced time and time again. He gave figures show- 
ing the popularity in order of the various books at. the different branches, 
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in some cases showing remarkable results. On, November 13th Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Dickens’s Ideals of Law and 
Justice,” dealing with the life-long crusade of Dickens to obtain an ameliora- 
tion of the harsh legal system prevalent in his time. He went on to show 
that Dickens was a man in deadly earnest. In Dickens’s earliest days 
barbarities were practised which were almost undreamt of to-day. Punish- 
ments, especially to women and children, were harsh, horrible and degrading. 
The law struck with a sort of blind fury. Dickens aimed at curing all these 
things, and his effort resulted so successfully that the title of “‘ The Great 
Reformer ”’ is his by right. 

SOUTHEND.—tThe first meeting of the season took place on Tuesday 
evening, November 7th, in the Concert Room of the Metropolitan Academy 
of Music, Westcliff, when a very encouraging number of members assem- 
bled under the presidency of Dr. A. Grosvenor Hincks, J.P. Myr. Walter 
Dexter gave a most interesting and instructive lecture on “‘ Dickens: The 
Man and His Work,” illustrated by a number of capital lantern slides. 


TORONTO.—A larger audience than the Conservatory Music Hall 
could seat gathered on October 20th to attend the opening meeting and 
to hear Mr. E. 8. Williamson give a recital of David Copperfield, 
Dickens’s popular work. The lengthy book was digested into a reoital 
lasting little more than an hour, yet Mr. Williamson did it full justice. 
The recital was studded with the rare humour that characterises the book, 
which kept the audience Jaughing, while due place was given to the 
pathetic features. The enjoyment of the recital was greatly enhanced 
by lantern slides, which were thrown on the screen as it progressed, with- 
out interruption. They were the more interesting in that they were taken 
from photographs of some of the original scenes of the story. Another 
feature of tle programme were some vocal solos hy Miss Lottie Barker. 


WEST LONDON.—The Annual General Meeting was held on October 
25th in the Town Hall, Ealing. Mr. Stark Browne, F.R.A.S., was 
unanimcusly elected President, and the other officers were all re-elected. 
The annual report and balance-sheet were adopted. The President 
made an excellent speech; and afterwards gave a capital reading of 
“Old Cheeseman,’’ Miss Marjory Wood “The Storm,’ from David 
Copperfield, and Miss Eilian Hughes “The Suicide of Mr. Merdle.”’ 

A very successful reading of A Yale of Two Cities, dramatised by Tom 
Taylor, was given in the Lecture Hall, Town Hall, Ealing, on Wednesday, 
November 8th. $3 


WINNIPEG.—The season opened in October at the Manitoba Uni- 
versity with the President, Prof. A. W. Crawford, in the chair. The pro- 
gramme including a reading by Mr. P. Brown of ‘Sam Weller’s Valentine” ; 
an address by Prof. W. T. Allison, entitled “ Dickens’s Quarrel with 
America’’; a reading by Mr. J. Bruce Walker, “ Klections at Eatan- 
swill’’; and another by Miss Derby, from David Copperfield. A special 
book of Dickens’s is to be studied at each meeting. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the officers for the ensuing year were duly elected. The 
Branch now numbers just upon one hundred members. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The opening lecture of the session 
was delivered in the Masonic Hall on October 30th hy the Rev. W. R. 
Themson. Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin, President, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Thomson chose for his subject “ Mrs. Gamp,’” and said it was signi- 
ficant that it was first in conmany with Mr. Pecksmiff that we became 
acquainted with her. Vecksniff and Mrs. Gamp were kindred souls. No 
difference of circumstances or of sex, of appearance or profession could 
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obscure the essential oneness of these two. Both enjoyed an immense 
repute—both were ignominiously disposed of at the end. Mrs. Gainp 
could not be understood apart from the illusive Mrs. Harris. Mrs. Gamp 
put on the shoulders of Mrs. Harris the burden of completely justifying 
Mrs. Gamp in every circumstance.—On November 17th Mr. J. Davidson 
lectured on ‘ Dickens's Method.” 

NEWPORT LITERARY SOCTETY.—Mr. J. W. TT. Ley on November 
4th lectured to the Seciety at the Town Hall Assembly Room on 
“Charles Dickens.” He did not attempt anything in the nature of a 
critical estimate from the literary point of view—he took his audience 
to the homes and haunts of Dickens, followed the great novelist’s career 
from youth to age, and helped the audience tg understand his life and 
works hy showing the places where he lived and the localities he im- 
mortalised in his books by means of an excellent series of lantern slides. 
Dr. Garrod Thomas presided, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed. 


JERSEY.—At the meeting on November 11th of the Georgetown Wesley 
Guild, Mr. N. C. Queree in the chair, a paper was read on * Charles 
Dickens by Mr. S. Henderson, the local representative of the Dickens 
Fellowship. After a sketch of lis early life and its sorrows. a brief résumé 
of Jus brilliant literary career and its enormous output of world-famous 
books, selections were given with excellent effect from various tales of the 
novelist. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS AND PICTURES. 

Dickens in North Italy: Gems from ‘“ Pictures from Italy,’ with intro- 
duction. The Gem Booklets. London: Robert Scott. 1s. net. 

Children’s Stories from Dickens. Retold by his granddaughter, Mary 
Angela Dickens, and others. With an introduction by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated by Harold Copping. London: Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd, 4to., 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, with illustrations by A.C. Michael. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net. 

David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Illustrated in colour by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. London: Hodder & Stoughton. i5s. net. 

Monsieur Pickwicke : comédie Burlesque en cing actes, par Georges Duval 
et Robert Charvay. Special number of ‘“‘ L’I}Hustration Theatrale.” Paris : 
13, Rue Saint Georges, 21 Oct. Un franc. 

A Coaching Dream of Dickens. Photo Etching by J. W. Houghton. 
London: Baines & Scarsbrook, 75, Fairfax Road, N.W. 5s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
“Charles Dickens in France.”” Calcutta Statesman, Oct. 6th. 
“Charles Dickens und die fraun.’’ Berlin Post, Oct. 8th. 


‘“‘ Plays from Dickens’s Books: some notable performances in New York.” 
New York Sun, Oct. 28rd. 


“Mr. Pickwick in Paris.” Letter from G. Duval and Robert Marvay. 


| Morning Post, Oct. 26th. 


** Pickwick Papers: Printer’s Errors in First Edition.” Notes and 
Queries, Oct. 28th. 

‘* Mr, Francesco Berger’s memories of Dickens.” Standard, Oct. 28th. 

‘‘ Where did Dickens spend his Honeymoon ?”’ by C. Van Noorden. Kent 
Messenger, Oct. 28th. Reply by A. J. Philip, Nov. 4th. 

“* Dickens’s ‘ Maypole’ in Barnaby Rudge.” Illus. The Throne, Nov. 1st. 

“Solemn Swindle’: Dickens and Party System,” by C, K. Chesterton. 
Yorkshire Telegraph, Nov. 4th. 
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‘Charles Dickens: a French Appreciation, by E: D. Mayfair, Nov. 9th. 

“David Copperfield Play in Paris.” Daily Telegraph, Nov. 9th; 
Evening Standard, Nov. 9th; Standard, Nov. 11th; Morning Post, 
Nov. 11th. 

“Charles Dickens and France” (To-night’s News), by ‘‘ Londoner.” 
Evening News, Nov. 13th. 

‘Recollections of Dickens,’’ by Francesco Berger. Daily Chronicle, 
Nov. 14th. ; 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 


1. Manchester: “Dickens Ideals of Justice,” by Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, at Milton Buildings, at 7.30. 


2. Brighton: “Some Characteristics of Charles Dickens's Works,” by 
Miss M. M. Beach, at Steyne Hall, at 8. 

4. Brixton Evening arranged by Miss Innocent and Mr. R. Allbut, at 
Independent Church Hall, at 8. 

5. Southend: * Dickens’s Little Love Affairs,” by Mr. C. M. Tucker) at 


Purcell House, at 8. 

6. Headquarters: “ Charles Dickens and the People’s Pleasures,’ by Mr. 
W. W. Crotch, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 

Gloucester: “ Second Thoughts on Dickens,’ by Mr. A. B. Bell. 

7. Edinburgh: » David Copperfield as Shorthand Writer and Reporter,’ 
by Mr. J. Walker, at 5, St. Andrew's Square, at 8. 

Hastings: Monthly Meeting, at Queen's Hotel. 

8. Hull: Some Features of the Characters of Dickens,’”? by Rev. R. E. 
Clegg, at Owen Hall, at 8. 

9. Lancaster: Dickens Tableaux. 

1. Dramatic Performance at New Cross Theatre, London, and following 
nights and Saturday matinée. “Barnaby Rudge: A New Play 
in Three Acts..’ Mr. Bransby Williams as Barnaby Rudge. 
Seats 6. to 5s., at the Theatre and all libraries. 

12. Inglewood, California: Readings from . Christmas Carol. 

13. Liverpool: Dramatic Performance and Social at Royal Institution, 

at 8. : 

West London: ‘ Christmas in Dickens,’’? and other papers, by mem- 
bers, at Lecture Hall, Ealing. 

Dublin: * Little Dorrit,” by MroG. \. Young at Xi" Cafe, at 8: 

Glasgow : Lectures, “ Dickens and Daudet’’ and ‘Schools and School- 
masters in Dickens,’’ at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 

Sheffield: Recital of <b Christmas Carol, by Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, at 
Cutlexs’ Hall, at 3. 

14. Forest Gate: “ Dickens Folk,” at Eavlham Hall, at 8. 

Belfast: “ Short Papers from the Christmas Books,” at C.V.A., at 8. 

16. Birmingham: Recital, 4 Christnas Carol, by Rev. A. R. Runnells- 

Moss, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
20. Forest Gate: Review of Great Expectations, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
21. Belfast: Social Evening in C.V.A., at 8. 
Stockport: “A Dickens Dinner,’ readings by Mrs. Hatfield, at 
5.5.9.) ab 6. 
22. Edinburgh: Christmas Entertainment and Whist Drive, at Goold 
Hall, at 8. 
Glasgow: Dickens Christinas Entertainment for poor children. 

20. Inglewood, California: “ Dickens and the Little Children,’ at Home 

of Mrs. E. M. Calkins. 

29. Hull: Social Evening at Owen Hall, at 8. 
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